Returning to Realism
Georgians. But one cannot confuse this twinkling American,
who talks of 'the trial by market everything must come to',
with such men as William Davies, standing and staring happily
at sheep and cows, or Rupert Brooke, longing for honey with
his tea on a lawn at Grantchester. He does not see the country
with the eyes of the carefree vagabond or the city-sick ro-
mantic, who finds it as charming and refreshing as a new mis-
tress. He has for it rather the understanding, slightly quizzical
look a man gives the wife of his bosom. He is learned in the
ways of the land as no amateur of roads or gardens can ever be,
and, for all his unworldliness, has a knowledge of men which
permits him to salt his verse with humorous observation.
Some of Mark Van Doren's early lyrics, and more notably,
his happy eclogue, A Winter Diary, offer insights that indicate
something of Frost's temper.
For the general run of people, life is not a mountain chain
of crises, nor is it an electric bath of romantic excitements, nor
is it lived upon a plane where ideas matter supremely. It is of
the general run that Frost writes. Such poetry, taking for its
material the substance of ordinary living and dying, cannot,
even by throwing over it *a certain colouring of imagination'
or by tracing in it 'the primary laws of our nature', excite us
as do poems of passion and of vision. Even the introspective
lyrics of the poet's riper years have the shrewd sober character,
die slow pulse, of his early work. The virtue of his perform-
ance is that it make us more aware of the quality of ordinary
experiences, however small, fragmentary, sordid, or painful
these may be, and so alters and refines our responses to the
common hours.
While Frost, in England, was writing about the rural life
of New England, another American poet was tramping from
his home town of Springfield, across Illinois, Missouri, and
Kansas, into Colorado and down to New Mexico, preaching
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